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THE FUTUEE LIFE IN HISTOEIOAL EELIGIONS. 

By Justin A. Smith, D. D., 
Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 



"What we find in pagan religions touching a future life for man, appears there 
in the two aspects of a speculation, and a faith. The faith may be regarded as an 
operation of that active principle in man's soul which will not permit him to do 
otherwise than anticipate and expect a life hereafter ; the speculation, as those 
attempts to justify such expectation, or to master and explain the mystery im- 
plied, which we find alike in pagan religion and in pagan philosophy. 



Speculative ideas as to a future life in those ancient philosophies and relig- 
ions, seem to rest very much upon certain antecedent ideas upon being in general. 
Thus the notion of the soul's transmigrations, from one form of being to another, 
is related essentially to that of the soul's pre-existence ; while the nirvana of the 
Buddhist or the Brahman presupposes that pantheistic notion of being in general 
which mates all individual existence an emanation, transient in form, and return- 
ing at last into that out of which it came. Such speculations as these are by no 
means confined to paganism. Whether in dealing with certain puzzles of philos- 
ophy, or as in the fancies of poets, the human mind appears to find a fas- 
cination in conceptions of man's spiritual being which belong rather to the dreams 
of mysticism than to right reason. What lover of English poetry is not familiar 
with this of Wordsworth : 

"The soul that rises with us— our life's star- 
Hath had elsewhere its setting-, 

And Cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetf ulness, 
Nor yet in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God who is our home." 

Equally familiar to them is the imagery of this beautiful passage : 

"Hence, in some season of calm weather. 

Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore." 

When Emerson spoke of this "Ode to Immortality" as "the high-water 
mark of English thought in the nineteenth century," he fully recognized its leg- 
itimacy as poetry, whatever he may have thought of it as philosophy. And 
Wordsworth himself, after the publication of his poem, found it necessary to ex- 
plain that he meant it as poetry, not as philosophy, least of all as teaching any 
doctrine " of a prior state of existence." 



A passage in another English poem, Shelley's " Adonais," may again show 
how closely a certain higher order of mysticism, as we may call it, brings itself 
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into sympathy with ancient ideas upon man's spiritual being which we are apt to 
think of as peculiar to paganism. In Shelley's "Adonais," a lament for his 
brother poet, the young and brilliant Keats, we find this stanza : 

"He is made one with nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night's sweet bird: 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where'er that power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 
Which wields the world with never-wearied love. 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above." 

Wordsworth's conception is in some degree that of the Brahman, still more 
that of the Greek. Shelley's is that of the Buddhist, as well as that of the Brali- 
man. Yet is neither the one nor the other either a Brahman or a Buddhist. 
They both alike, in a certain poetical mood, are caught by the fascinations of an 
idea which, gleaming upon them for the moment, holds them as if under a spell. 



It is perhaps in the case of Brahmanism that we most evidently find ideas of 
man's pre-existence, and after-existence, both alike resting upon the conception 
it has of being in general. This universal being it terms "Atman," or the Self. It 
is what is essential in every kind of existence, and is every-where the same. A 
passage in the Khandogya Upanishad may illustrate. A certain father, named 
Uddalaka, is instructing his son, Svetaketu, upon this very subject : 

"Fetch me," he says to him, "from thence a fruit of the Nyagrodha tree." " Here is one, 
sir," the son says. "Break it." " It is broken, sir." "What do you see there?" "These seeds, 
almost inflnitesimal." " Break one of them." " It is broken, sir." "What do you see there?" 
" Not anything, sir." The father said, " My son, that subtile essence which you do not perceive 
there, of that very essence this great Nyagrodha tree exists. Believe it, my son. That which is 
the subtile essence, in it all that exists has Its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, And thou, O 
Svetaketu, art it." 

Another of the similes used is that of a lake, girdled by mountains, and cliffs, 
and overhanguig trees, and houses built upon the banks, and flowering shrubs, and 
orchards. These are all minored in the lake, and when the surface is placid you 
may see their images there. If you sail over the lake in a boat, sail, and oar, and 
hull are glassed in the clear water. If you lean over and look down into it, you 
see your own face and form imaged there. Like that lake is the universal being. 
All around us that seems so real is only image and appearance, like those forms 
which we see down in the blue depths. By and by a wind passes over the lake, 
and its surface breaks into ripples ; or, when a storm rises, into billows. Now we 
see the images disturbed, broken, intermingled, perhaps disappearing altogether. 
Such as this is the outer life of the world. The only reality is that universal 
being in which we and all that is outward in the world float for a little time as 
reflections. When all this phantasmagoria has for us ended, and we are ona 
with the All again, then the true end of existence is attained. 



It is quite unnecessary to say how often all this, or something like it, has 
been reproduced in speculation or in fancy. Pantheism of this nature may, it is 
evident, be fashioned into systems more or less extravagant, according to the 
greater or less degree in which imagination controls the result : according as it is 
some oriental mystic, or some Greek Platonist, or a mediaeval logician, or a mod- 
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em transcendentalist who works up the origuial conception into a system or a 
school. It supplies a common ground upon which men most unlike in all things 
else may meet, and out of which may spring every manner of tree upon which the 
apples of Sodom grow. 

It is, however, with ideas of the future life as a faith that we are chiefly con- 
cerned. Two things here, also, become noticeable : the one, that belief in a future 
life is always and every-where a part of religion ; the other that pagan faith upon 
this subject is so seldom seen to be satisfying. Individual men in all ages have 
doubted or disbelieved. The religion of their time, and the men of their time, 
with the few exceptions with which they themselves were classed, taught and 
believed that men will live hereafter. The fact has every-where and always been 
as we see it to be to-day in every land under the sun. This the history of 
religion amply proves. 

This is not to say, however, that such faith in a future life has always an- 
swered the ends of such faith. It is safe to say, upon the contrary, that apart from 
a revelation it has never done so. That faith which the Christian revelation 
inspires has this high quality, that among all those who accept this revelation it 
is identical, in all lands where Christianity is taught, and from century to century 
undergoes no material change. Tlie Christian to-day believes on this subject as 
John, and Paul, and Stephen believed ; the Christian in India or Japan as the 
Christian in America or in England. This faith, too, so far as it may venture 
into a realm of such mystery is distinct, clear and certain. The faith of pagan- 
ism in a future life, even in those forms of expression for it which represent it at 
its best, is and has always been shifting, uncertain, painfully searching for some 
ground on which to stand, never sure that it has found it. As we watch the 
devotees of the numberless forms of such faith, they are like men feeling about in 
the dark, and reporting, some in one way some in another, as to the things they 
touch. 

A remarkable unanimity, however, appears among the several forms of pagan 
faith on this subject as to one point. So far as appears there has never been a 
religion in the world which taught that as respects a future life the human destiny 
is for all one aad the same. While the distinction of good and bad in human 
character is never lost, the teaching always is that between character and destiny 
the connection is both causal and inevitable. No matter how mistaken may be 
the application of the principle, the principle is universal. Even where, as in Budd- 
hism, no deity is recognized as either enjoining law or punishing its infraction ; 
nevertheless a law is recognized, call it fate or what you will, in accordance with 
which wrong-doing brings suffering, alke in this life, and in those successive lives 
in which, from stage to stage, the evil in one life is punished in that which fol- 
lows. The idea given of the punishment of the wicked hereafter is, in these 
religions, often vividly frightful. The contrasted future is no doubt marred by 
importing into it so much of what is peculiar to earthly being ; yet sometimes we 
mset with representations of it which are not only touchingly beautiful, but in 
their substance surprisingly true. 



I must claim space for one of these latter. I find it in the Zend-Avesta- 
description of what happened to the soul of the faithful man : 
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" The flvst step that the soul of the f aithf \il man made placed him in the Good-Thought Para- 
dise; the second step that the soul of the faithful man made, placed him In the Good- Word 
Paradise; the third step that the soul of the faithful man made, placed him in the Good-Deed 
Paradise; the fourth step that the soul of the faithful man made, placed him in the Endless 
Light. Then one of the faithful, who had departed before him, asked, saying: ' How didst thou 
depart this life, then holy man? How didst thou come, thou holy man, from the abodes full of 
cattle, and full of wishes and enjoyments, into this world of the spirit? from the decaying world 
into the undeeaying one? ' And Ahura-Mazda answered: 'Ask him not what thou askest him 
who has just gone the dreary way, full of fear and distress, when the body and the soul part 
from one another.'" 

As if all that, with the old life itself, were to sink into oblivion, and the soul 
of the faithful man be conscious only of its bliss. 



Less mystical, more realistic, yet not more satisfying than this are those con- 
ceptions of the future life which appear, for example, in such representative 
forms as given in the Odyssey and the ^Eneid. Virgil's picture of what his hero 
finds in the Elysium of heroic souls has features very engaging, yet is wholly 
of the earth : " Their spears stood fixed in the ground, and their hoi-ses 
fed about the plain : for they love spear, and chariot, and horses, even as they 
loved them upon earth. And others sat and feasted, sitting on the grass in a 
sweet-smelling grove of bay, whence flows the river which men upon earth call 
the Po." And this form of the old faith, so far as it was really such, one per- 
ceives, did not doubt of that which is sometimes a query with us— remembrance 
of the former life, and recognition, and renewal of ties. When ^Eneas finds the 
sohI of his father, Anchises, the old man rises to meet him, with outstretched 
arms. " Comest thou, my son ? Even so I thought it would be." The Greek 
idea of the future life, even as elysian, was less a cheerful one. As TTlysses, in 
his visit to the under-world, meets the heroes who with him had fought around 
Troy, he congratulates Achilles, that after having won in his life on earth immor- 
tal fame, he is "again in his greatness made a ruler of the dead." To which 
Achilles replies : " Console not me in death, noble Odysseus ! Would rather that 
1 were a bondsman of the glebe, the servant of a master, of some poor man, 
whose living were yet but scanty, tlian thus to be king of all the nations of the 
dead." 



The mission of revelation, as regards this feature of the world's rehgious Ufe, 
may be summed in a few points, briefly stated. (1) It brings " life and immortal- 
ity to light." Guesses, and hopes, and fanciful pictures, and mystical theories, 
are not knowledge, neitlier are they faith. (2) It supplies the only possible basis 
of assurance on this subject. Man can never be certain that he shall live here- 
after, till he is told so, on competent authority. (3) For these reasons, only as 
revealed can a doctrine of the future life really answer the ends of either religion 
or morality. "The powers of the world to come" can never be adequately felt, 
in either interest, so long as tlie world to come is a mystical dream, or a vague 
and shadowy hope and fear. (4) It does not follow that the revelation when 
given will be complete at once. AVe should expect the divine revelation rather, 
and so in fact we find it, to move in this sphere parallel with its movement in 
every other sphere of divine truth. 



